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''News  of  Battle!" 

(Lettter  written  the  day  after  first  Battle  of  Bull 
Run-by  Cousin  Herman  Dean) 

Camp   Cameron, 
?\Ionda>%  July  22,  1861. 
Dear   Georgie: — 

Although  you  have  not  answered  my 
last  letter  I  must  write  and  tell  you 
the  news  for  it  is  stirring  indeed  and 
as  melancholy  as  it  is  stirring.  Yes- 
terday all  day  long  we  heard  the 
cannon  "booming  on  the  hills  afar, 
each  one  bearing  with  its  thunder  mes- 
sage of  the  opened  war."  .\t  first  all 
were  favoral>le  rumors  that  came  but 
by  and  by  something  was  said  of  a 
repulse  of  the  Federal  troops  and  then 
came  whispers  of  a  defeat  and  then  a 
rout.  Just  as  soon  as  1  could  get  off 
this  morning  I  started  to  the  city  with 
the  mail.  Before  we  reached  Willards 
we  could  see  the  crowd  around  it,  ex- 
tending away  out  into  K  Street,  and 
half  way  across  Penn.  Ave.  Just  as 
we  got  through  a  man  came  riding  up 
covered  with  blood  and  dust  as  swiftly 
as  his  wearied  steed  could  carry  him. 
In  an  instant  all  eyes  were  turned 
towards  him  and  a  moment  after  some 
one  exclaimed,  "It's  Col.  Burnside,  of 
the  1st  R.  I.  Regt."  As  he  came 
nearer  and  I  could  catch  the  expres- 
sion of  his  face  I  think  I  never  saw 
so  heartbroken  an  expression  on  any 
man's  face  in  my  life.  I  thought  of 
Randolph  Murry,  "Woe  is  written  on 
thy  visage,  Death  is  looking  from  thy 
face."  Springing  from  the  carriage  I 
elbowed  my  way  through  the  crowd 
and  close  to  the  Colonel's  horse.     Tlien 


"round  him  crushed  the  people  crying 
tell  us  all  oh,  tell  us  true,  what  is  the 
news  you  have  brought  with  you,"  but 
he  could  scarcely  speak  a  word  except  to 
say,  "My  regiment  is  all  cut  to  pieces, 
Sherman's  battery  is  taken  and  nearly 
every  man  slain  at  the  guns,  which 
they  would  not  leave  when  ordered  to 
do  so."  Then  he  made  his  way  into 
the  hotel,  the  crowd  cheering  him  as 
he  passed.  He  had  a  slight  wound  on 
his  cheek  but  the  blood  on  him  was 
his  horse's,  which  was  killed  under  him 
at  the  first  fire.  After  Burnside  went 
into  Willards  I  went  over  to  the  P.  O. 
and  got  my  mail,  and  then  out  into  the 
.\ve.  Long  trains  of  ambulances  were 
coming  into  the  city  bringing  with  them 
the  killed  and  wounded.  Among  the 
former  are  Cols.  Slocum,  of  the  R.  I. 
2nd,  and  Cameron,  of  the  N.  G.  79th, 
Lieut.  Col.  Xugent,  of  the  N.  Y.  69th, 
and  I  don't  know  how  many  captains 
and  lieuts.,  and  then  came  parties  of 
soldiers  in  squads  of  three,  four,  five, 
who  were  scattered  and  had  lost  their 
regiments.  I  got  near  a  drummer  who 
had  escaped  from  the  N.  Y.  8th 
(Washington  Gray's),  he  said  that  the 
regiment  was  all  cut  to  pieces,  that  they 
were  marched  up  to  one  of  the  masked 
batteries  and  ordered  to  charge ;  they 
did  so  but  were  driven  back  with  great 
slaughter.  The  order  was  then  passed 
to  the  drummer  to  sound  retreat,  the 
speaker  was  the  only  one  to  be  found 
so  he  alone  sounded  the  retreat  and 
then  started  back.  They  retreated  in 
good  order  for  a  little  way  but  the 
drummer  said  he  heard  a  thundering 
behind   him   and   turning   his   head   saw 
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the  enemy's  cavalry  in  full  charge 
after  them.  This  caused  him  to  turn  at 
right  angles  and  run  with  all  his  might 
and  falling  in  with  another  member  of 
his  regiment  they  set  out  for  the  city 
and  had  just  arrived.  I  saw  many 
members  of  other  regiments  and  talked 
with  them.  The  loss  on  our  side  in 
killed,  wounded  and  prisoners  is  esti- 
mated at  not  less  than  4,000.  But  the 
hardest  sight  I've  seen  this  day  among 
all  the  horrors  I've  witnessed  was  to 
see  the  remnant  of  the  Fire  Zouaves 
march  past  Willards.  Out  of  that  splen- 
did regiment  numbering  about  1,200 
only  about  25  were  left  and  they 
marched  by,  some  cut  in  the  face,  some 
with  their  arms  done  up,  some  with 
their  handkerchiefs  bound  around  their 
legs  and  the  l^lood  slowly  dripping 
through,  but  all  with  compressed  lips, 
and  although  nearly  exhausted  by  a 
march  of  thirty  miles  they  carried  thei'- 
heads  up  and  the  look  in  their  eyes 
told  of  the  bitter  revenge  for  lost 
comrades.  And  well  did  they  avenge 
their  loss  for  of  the  800  cavalry,  the 
pride  of  Va.,  who  charged  upon  them 
not  a  man  went  back  to  tell  the  fate 
of  his  comrades.  The  regiments  who 
suffered  most  were  the  Fire  Zouaves, 
the  N.  Y.  8th,  the  69th,  the  79th,  the 
R.  I.  1st  and  2nd,  and  the  Alass.  5th, 
the  Vermont   1st  and  3rd. 

From  the  Western  Front 

(Letter from  Lt.  Edgar  IV.  Freeman) 

Oct.  13,  1918. 
Once  again  I  am  living  in  mud  and 
wet  and  discomfort,  but  happy  in  spite 
of  it  all  by  reason  of  the  consistent 
rumors  of  the  boche  breakdown  and 
the  incidental  hope  of  being  home 
within    a   year   or    so. 

Aly  bedding  roll  finally  arrived,  and 
I  left  the  next  day.  Reached  my  in- 
termediate destination  at  5  P.  AI.,  re- 
ported to  the  regulation  ofiicer  for 
instruction  as  to  how  to  reach  the  58th 
Brig,  and  was  told  by  him,  that  a  troop 
train   was   leaving   at   5.30   which   would 


take    me    fairly    near    my    unit.      So    I 
rushed      round     to     get     my     baggage 
transferred    and    hurried    over    to    the 
train.      But    it    was    a    purely    military 
train — in  military  matters  it  never  pays 
to  hurr\-.     The   train   eventually  left  at 
10  or  so,  and  in  the  interim  I  met  some 
friends    and    drank    some    coffee    in    a 
British     canteen     for     French     soldiers. 
Here    we    chatted    with    the    Canadian 
girls  who  were  pouring  and  listened  to 
a   poilu    from    the  Opera    Comique    sing 
impromptu      songs     to     his      comrades. 
But  when  the  place  closed   at  7,   I   was 
obliged    to    sit    around    in    the    cold    on 
piles  of  baggage,  an  incident  which  re- 
minded me  strongly  of  my  first  trip  to 
Saumur    last    fall,    except    that    then    it 
was     generally     cotton     bales     that     we 
slept   on.      A   long   night    followed.    Six 
of    us    were    lucky   to   get    a    first    class 
compartment  but   it   was   very   cold   and 
we   never   knew    when    we   had    arrived 
at    our    various    stations,    so    we  didn't 
sleep    much.      I    finally    arrived    at    10 
A.  M.,  and  then  discovered  I  must  wait 
till    evening    for    a    ration    truck    which 
would   take   me   within   5   kilometers   of 
where    I    should   go.      So    I    managed    a 
shave  and  wash  up  in  a  French  barrack 
and   then   promoted   myself    some   lunch 
at   an    officer's   mess.      Some   time   later 
I   got  my  bedding  roll   and   self   into   a 
truck    and    it   dumped   me   and   m}-    roll 
out  at  a  big  ration  dump.     Here  I  was 
fortunate  to  get  another  truck  going  still 
nearer  my  destination  and  on  we  went. 
From  there  I  wandered  around  looking 
for    some    artillery    and    after    a    time 
found  the  horse  line  of  the   123rd  Reg. 
Here    I    negotiated    a    meager    supper — 
no   more    Paris   or   even    Saumur   meals 
— and  was  directed  to  Brig.  H.Q.     Duly 
reported      to     the      General      and     was 
assigned    to    the    123rd    Reg.,    111.    Nat. 
Guard.      A   good   many   of    my    Saumur 
friends    are    here    and    I    should    make 
out  O.  K.     They  were  in  position  about 
9    kilometers,    and    due    to    the    recent 
pushes   in   this   section   the   bodies   were 
nearly  out  of  range  of  the  155s.     They 
fired  a  bit  that  night  but  the  next  night 
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the  bodies  were  officially  out  of  range. 
So  we  kne%  we  would  have  to  move. 
The  next  day  I  visited  the  batteries  and 
saw  several  friends  and  in  the  P.  M. 
went  on  a  long  tour  of  the  recently 
recaptured  territory.  And  I  wish  to 
state  that  it  was  an  absorbing  trip. 
The  officers  I  w-as  with  visited  many 
of  the  places  which  had  been  their 
targets  a  few  days  before  and  could 
see  at  first  hand  how  efifective  their  hre 
had  been.  And  it  had  been  terribly 
effective.  It  seems  almost  fiendish  to 
say  so  but  the  sight  of  dead  boches 
and  ruined  boche  material  was  a  most 
welcome  one  and  I  regret  to  add  that 
there  were  some  of  our  boys  of  whom 
one  could  say,  "After  life's  fitful  fever 
he  sleeps  well."  The  boches  were 
fairly  subdued  that  afternoon,  tho 
occasionally  a  shell  burst  near  and  once 
we  heard  machine  gun  ])ullets  singing 
overhead  and  promptly  ducked.  Some 
wandered  home  in  the  twilight  getting 
lost  frequently,  for  it  is  a  country  of 
many  rolling  hills  and  little  woods. 
There  is  a  discouraging  similarity  be- 
tween  the   hills. 

Tired  and  hungry  were  we  when  we 
arrived  and  the  cheering  news  greeted 
us  that  we  were  to  leave  that  night  for 
a  25  mile  march  to  the  rear.  What  a  pros- 
pect for  many  men  for  the  horse  situa- 
tion was  so  acute  that  some  of  us 
would  have  to  walk.  I  have  been  on 
road  marches  before  but  I  don't  think 
I  ever  had  such  a  thoroughh-  uncom- 
fortable time  in  my  life.  We  were  all 
packed  up  ready  to  go  at  8,  but  it  was 
a  brigade  movement  so  we  didn't  pull 
out  till  11  or  so.  And  I  never  ap- 
preciated before  what  a  herculean 
task   it   is    to    move    heavy   guns    about. 


It's  hard  enough  with  75s,  but  with 
horses  in  poor  condition  from  lack  of 
food  and  rest  and  not  enough  of  them 
it's  a  job  that  turns  the  hair  gray.  All 
night  we  marched  and  all  the  next 
morning  without  food  or  sleep  or  rest 
except  annoying  little  halts,  because  of 
traffic  congestion.  We  reached  here 
about  noon  yesterday  and  went  thru 
all  the  trouble  of  getting  temporarily 
located  not  knowing  when  we  would 
move  again.  And  I  never  saw  such 
a  mud  hole  in  my  life.  We  are  camped 
on  either  side  of  a  slough  of  despond, 
supposed  to  be  a  main  thorofare. 
Trucks,  horses  and  men  and  beasts  pass 
by  continually  spattering  mud  on  either 
side   as   they   go. 

A  Bread  and  Butter  Letter  in 
Pennsylvania  Dutch 

(After  a  visit  to  Glen  Cotw,  Bertha  ivrote  the 
folloiving  ill  the  Bethleliciii  vernacular) 

Dear  Uncle   George  : — 

Well,  here  we  are  by  Bethlehem.  To 
come  home  should  always  make  joy  in 
the  heart,  say  not?  But  to  leave  such 
happiness  and  beauty  from  your  house 
brings  sorrow  also.  We  were  here  till 
three  o'clock  and  all  made  fine  with  the 
trip.  W'hen  we  come  by  the  steel 
works  we  see  a  sign  nnt  such  big  letters 
from  the  train  you  could  read  it,  "To 
Hell  with  the  Kaiser"  and  it  wonders 
me  if  this  is  the  holy  land  or  no.  We 
were  here  by  the  house  a  minute  al- 
ready when  little  Norman  says,  "Mom, 
dare  I  ride  my  bike  "  and  I  says,  "Sure, 
I  give  you  the  dare."  So  he  goes  out 
and  pretty  soon  I  see  him  from  the 
window  out,  riding  mit  three  little  more 
chaps  and  my,  but  ain't  he  the  happy 
little  feller  !  Beatrice,  she  runs  off  mit 
two  girls  before  we  got  the  door  open 
BlreHdv,and  then  afterwards  she  conies 
back  and  I  says,  "Well,  what  news?" 
"Oh,"  she  says,  "it  don't  make  much 
news.  There  is  two  new  children  that 
come  by  the  house  that  was  empty.  But, 
mom,  dare  I  ride  my  bike."  "Sure," 
I    says,    "Take   the    dare    but   make    the 
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dust  off  first."  So  she  goes  off  mit 
it,  that  tickled  she  ain't  forgot  how  al- 
ready. When  I  looks  at  the  porch  F 
thinks,  Gee  ain't  it  fierce  the  dirt  them 
steel  works  makes,  but,  too,  I  thinks 
that's  fine  for  them  guns  and  the  Ger- 
mans. So  I  start  to  broom  it  and  lets 
on  I  was  chasing  Germans  and  in  the 
end  I  have  3,000  prisoners,  so  much  soot 
and  cinders  did  it  make.  The  paper 
wants  rain,  but  it  ain't  making  down 
nothing  yet.  That  was  a  fine  stay  we 
had  by  you  and  for  long  we  will  think 
of  the  weeding  and  digging  and  pleasur- 
ing together.  Such  times  is  fine  to  re- 
memljer,   sa\'   not? 

Experience  of  a  Chaplain 

(Letter/rom  Lt.  Kenticth  C.  MacArthur) 

Somewhere  in  France 
After  two  weeks  at  Camp  Devens  we 
left  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  sailed 
from  an  Atlantic  Port  the  next  day.  We 
were  two  weeks  on  an  over  crowded  ship. 
I  shared  an  improvised  stateroom  with 
four  other  officers  and  numerous  rats.  We 
had  one  night  of  excitement  of  which  cen- 
sorship rules  forbid  description.  We  wore 
life  preservers  constantly  on  the  voyage 
had  daily  boat  drills  and  slept  in  our 
clothes  the  last  few  nights.  We  landed  at 
an  tnglish  port,  travelled  by  rail  to  a  rest 
camp  near  a  famous  cathedral  city  and 
after  a  day  went  to  another  port  from 
which  we  crossed  the  channel  by  night. 
There  were  no  sleeping  accomodations,  it 
was  very  rough  and  I  lay  on  the  boat  deck 
too  cold,  sea  sick  and  generally  miserable 
to  sleep.  On  landing  we  marched  6  or  7 
miles  to  a  miscalled  "rest  camp"  where 
officers  and  men  alike  slept  on  the  floor. 
The  place  was  bombed  a  day  or  two  after 
our  departure.     1  visited    a    prison    camp 


Lieut.  Colonel  Howard  Fox, 

(Commanding  Officer,  Base  Hospital  Jjb,  A.  E.  F  ) 


here  and  the  Boches  did  not  appear  at  all 
formidable. 

A  midnight  march  brought  us  to  a 
freight  yard  where  we  entrained  for  a 
tedious  journey  of  35  hours  to  our  present 
location  in  the  center  of  France,  a  town  of 
about  8000.  I  am  billeted  with  a  delight- 
ful old  priest  who  talks  some  English 
with  me  every  night  for  practice.  My 
work  consists  in  censoring  letters,  acting 
as  regimental  postmaster,  some  drilling 
and  some  hiking,  a  Bible  class  one  night 
a  week,  a  preaching  service  every  Sunday 
and  an  effort  to  be  a  friend  to  as  many 
men  as  possible.  At  the  hospital  I  write 
letters  for  men  too  weak  to  write  for  them- 
selves and  try  to  cheer  the  men  up  gen- 
erally. 
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The  Fifteenth  Annual  Reunion 

After  a  luncheon  at  the  Hotel  Bre- 
voort,  January  1st,  1919,  Uncle  George, 
the  President  of  the  Society  spoke  as 
follows :  "Another  year  has  passed 
into  the  'River  of  Time'  and  will  soon 
add  one  more  to  those  heautiful  islands 
of  'Long  Ago.'  Again  it  is  my  privi- 
lege to  welcome  you  at  our  family 
gathering  and  to  wish  you  one  and  all 
a    Happy    New    Year. 

"As  you  well  know,  the  past  year  is 
one  which  will  stand  out  in  bold  re- 
lief on  the  page  of  the  world's  history. 
Its  mighty  achievements  we  now  can 
hardly  realize  and  their  momentous  re- 
sults it  is  impossible  to  fully  predict. 
It  is  a  year  which  has  shaken  the  whole 
world  and  even  its  influence  on  our 
little  society  is  shown  by  the  small 
numl)er  present  today  and  the  absence 
of  some  who  have  rarely  failed  to  at- 
tend our  annual  meeting.  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  the  smallness  of  our  num- 
l)er  is  net  due  to  the  death  or  serious 
illness  of  any  memRer  of  the  society. 
At  our  next  annual  gathering  on  New 
Years.  1920,  we  propose  to  have  every 
member  present,,  if  possible  to  invite 
many  friends  of  the  family  and  in  short 
to  have  a  reunion  which  in  numbers 
and  enthusiasm  will  surpass  anything 
of  the  kind  in  the  history  of  the  so- 
ciety. God  grant  that  we  may  all  be 
able  to  attend  I" 

The  President  added  that  our  society 
continues  to  flourish  and  to  accom- 
plish the  object  for  w^hich  it  was  estab- 


lished, viz.,  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  Xorman  Fox  and  to  promote  fellow- 
ship among  his  descendants.  He 
lamented  the  fact  that  certain  Bolshe- 
vikist  ideas  had  crept  into  the  minds 
of  some  of  our  dear  associates  as  a 
result  of  that  tmconstitutional  desire 
for  equal  sufifrage  and  said  that  while 
we  might  expect  sporadic  outbreaks  of 
dissatisfaction  and  even  occasional 
rioting  on  the  part  of  Mason,  Montague 
and  Aunt  Annie  he  could  assure  those 
present  that  there  was  no  danger  what- 
ever of  bloodshed  or  wholesale  mas- 
sacre. 

There  was  no  formal  speechmaking 
but  interspersed  between  the  family 
songs  wer^  some  very  interesting  talks. 
Major  Noel  Fox  told  some  of  his 
experiences  while  at  the  front.  Lt. 
Howard  Freeman,  Marine  Corps,  spoke 
as  follows  :  "Uncle  George  has  said  in 
his  introductory  remarks  that  he  wished 
to  hear  first  from  the  military  mem- 
bers of  the  family  present.  At  the 
start  I'll  have  to  admit  that  I'm  no 
longer  strictly  a  military  member,  only 
camouflaged  as  a  soldier,  as  I  have  re- 
cently been  detailed  for  duty  in  a  staff 
department,  namely,  that  of  the  Pay- 
master. This  happened  during  the 
latter  part  of  November,  after  my 
transfer  from  Galveston  to  Washing- 
ton. Aly  chief  claim  to  distinction  lies 
in  the  fact  that  I  am  sort  of  a  'rara 
avis,'  there  being  at  present  only  about 
thirty  paymasters  in  the  Marine  Corps. 
To  the  uninitiated  the  title  'Paymaster' 
would  convev  the  idea  of  an  accountant 
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or  banker,  but  in  reality  a  Paymaster 
has  to  be  more  familiar  with  a  specific 
branch  of  the  profession  which  Alan, 
Noel  and  Mason  normally  follow  than 
an_v  principles  of  banking  or  bookkeep- 
ing. 

I  shall  try  to  give  j'ou  a  short  his- 
tory of  my  activities  during  the  war.  I 
fear'  they  will  seem  rather  common- 
place after  Noel's  thrilling  experiences. 
In  July,  1917,  I  attended  an  Officers' 
Training  Camp  at  Quantico,  Va.,  similar 
to  those  held  at  Plattsburg  and  Fort 
Myer,  and  about  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber was  assigned  to  the  107th  Co.  of 
the  newly  formed  8th  Regiment.  Early 
in  November  we  entrained  for  Phila- 
delphia, there  to  embark  on  a  trans- 
port, bound  no  one  knew  whither. 
There  was  none  of  the  delay  in  this 
movement  that  Noel  mentions  in  some 
of  his  experiences.  The  train  reached 
Philadelphia  about  8:00  P.  M.  and  at 
11  :30  P.  M.  all  stores  and  equipment 
were  loaded  and  we  were  on  our  way. 

Just  a  week  later  we  disemliarked 
at  Galveston,  Texas.  For  a  year  I 
stayed  there,  until  Nov.  9th  to  be  exact, 
when  I  was  ordered  to  Washington  and 
where  my  duties  lie  at  present.  During 
that  time  I  was  a  line  officer  and  acted 
most  of  the  time  as  instructor  in  the 
vigorous  training  of  a  training  camp. 
Most  of  the  training  was  in  l)ayonet 
fighting,  \'isual  signaling,  elementary 
machine  gun  work,  rifle  range  practice 
and  a  great  deal  of  drill  in  skirmish 
or  open  field  fighting  that  the  marines 
used  later  with  such  memorable  success 
at  Chateau  Thierry  and  Belleau  Wood. 

When  I  was  ordered  to  Washington 
it  was  the  intention  to  send  me  across 
with  the  next  unit  of  Marines  to  be 
sent  to  France,  as  I  found  out  later. 
But  while  en  route  the  armistice  was 
signed  and  so  when  I  reported  at  head- 
quarters in  Washington,  I  found  the 
plans  for  my  future  somewhat  upset. 
At  present  I'm  acting  as  sort  of  hand}' 


man  to  help  out  in  different  branches 
of  the  Paymaster's  department  where 
the  pressure  of  work  is  greatest.  Dur- 
ing the  past  week  I've  been  in  charge 
of  the  allotmient  division,  investigating 
claims  for  allotments  paid  and  unpaid 
and  mailing  Liberty  bonds  to  their  re- 
spective owners. 

What  my  immediate  future  will  be 
is  uncertain.  As  Noel  well  knows  if 
it  were  not  for  the  army  the  word 
'rumor'  would  be  obsolete,  or  vice  versa. 
At  present  I  hear  my  name  connected 
with  rumors  of  going  to  France,  Hayti, 
California,    or    staying  in    Washington. 

No  doubt  my  greatest  achievement 
during  the  war  is  the  addition  of  a  new 
name  to  the  muster  roll  of  the  S.  D. 
N.  F.,  on  July  29th.  She  can  tell  you 
more  of  the  comforts  and  discomforts 
of  housekeeping  in  Galveston  than  I. 
At  present  the  only  cloud  in  the  sky 
is  her  recent  discovery  that  she  must 
always  be  classified  with  Mason  and 
^lontague  and  can  never  become  an  ac- 
tive member  of  our  society." 

]\Iason  said  that  after  listening  to  the 
military  men  present  he  felt  that  a 
mere  civilian  was  too  insignificant  a 
person  to  make  a  speech.  "One  or  two 
things  which  Xoel  told  us  seem,  how- 
ever, to  relate  themselves  to  family 
experiences.  As  we  listened  to  his  ac- 
count of  how  he  led  the  singing  of  his 
battalion,  marching  through  the  streets 
of  the  old  French  town  I  thought  how 
glad  he  must  have  been  for  his  training 
in  the  Fox  Family  Quartette.  One 
cannot  help  wondering  whether  his 
superior  officers  had  heard  him  sing  be- 
fore. If  they  had,  one  would  have 
expected  him  to  be  sent  immediately 
to  the  front.  It  would  certainly  have 
tried  the  morale  of  the  compatriots  of 
Wagner. 

If  he  will  make  us  a  visit  in  Mont- 
clair  I  am  sure  lie  will  feel  at  home,  for 
he  will  find  there  conditions  not  at  all 
unlike  those  he  descril)ed  in  his  account 
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of  the  peasant  farmhouses.  He  will 
find  Helen,  the  children,  myself,  the 
goat,  the  cat,  the  pigeons,  the  dos  and 
the  rahhits  all  living  happih-  imder  one 
roof. 

It    would   be    flattering   to   be   called 
upon    to    speak    for    the    eleventh    suc- 
cessive   time    at    these    gatherings    if    I 
didn't    know    that    it    is    done    on    the 
principle  that  it  is  better  to  let  the  dis- 
contented   air    their    grievances    in    talk 
than  take  them  out  in  action.     But  sir  ! 
the   time    for   talk   is   past.      The   reason 
for  my  lateness  at  this  luncheon  is  that 
I    unwisely   allowed   a   l)it   of   red   under 
my  coat  to  show  w'hile  passing  the  cor- 
ner policeman.     Now  that  the  restraints 
of   wartime  are   over   the   associates   no 
longer  feel  that  they  must  repress  them 
selves    for    the    common    good.      In    the 
language  of  our  back  yard  a  paper  bag 
filled    with    ashes    from   the   barrel   is   a 
hand    grenade.      It    bursts    with    great 
effect     on     the     person     of     any     body 
against  whom  it  is  thrown.     Mason,  Jr. 
told  me  this  morning  that  he  had  made 
a    Xew    Years'    resolution,    to    learn    to 
throw    hand    grenades    more    accurately 
and    in    that    resolution,    I    warn    you.    I 
have  joined  !"' 

The  following  were  present :  Aunt 
Cornelia,  Aunt  .Annie,  Uncle  George, 
Ada,  Walter.  Alan,  Xoel,  Alice.  Charles, 
Bertha,  Edith,  Montague,  Adaline. 
Helen,  Mason,  Howard  (Freeman), 
Lyle,  and  as  guests  Mrs.  Reynolds,  Miss 
Reynolds  and  Miss  Trowbridge. 

Editorial 

During  a  j'ear  and  a  half  of  military 
service  in  the  States  it  has  been  possible 
for  me  to  edit  the  family  paper  as  there 


was  no  difficulty  in  communicating  with 
members     of     the     family.       On     being 
ordered  to  France  with  my  unit,  I  was 
afraid  that  the  FOX  FA.MILY  NEWS 
might    have    to    be    temporarily    discon- 
tinued.     It   has   therefore  lieen   a  great 
satisfaction     to    learn    that    my   father, 
"Uncle   George"   is    willing  and   able   to 
assist  my  secretary,  Aliss  Ruth  Kane  in 
publishing  the  paper  in  my  absence.     Tf 
the   te.xt   of   the   succeeding   issues   con- 
tinues to  be  as  good  as  that  which  ap- 
peared in  January  I  won't  worry  about 
the  success  of  the  paper,  though  I  may 
have    to    worry    about    my    laurels     (if 
there  are  any)   as  an  editor.     When  our 
unit    returns,    it   is   hoped   that  the  pub- 
lication  of   the   paper  can   be   continued 
until  at  least  the  tenth  volume  has  been 
completed.     In  the  meantime  it  is  hoped 
that    our   correspondents   will    make   an 
extra  effort  to  supply  us  with  news  and 
with    photographs    of    themselves    that 
have  been  long  promised. 

H.  F. 
With  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  France 

{Letter from  Gertrude  E  MacArthur) 

I  am  here  as  directrice  for  the  tele- 
phonistes  Americaines  who  are  connected 
with  the  Signal  Corps  of  our  army. 
Their  rooms  are  in  l)arracks  the  army 
has  put  up  near  this  little  house  and 
they  eat  here  and  sit  sometimes  when 
we  have  both  officers  and  privates  call- 
ing and  so  must  have  two  sitting  rooms, 
one  at  the  barracks  and  one  here.  Our 
mess  is  very  good,  for  we  combine 
French  marketing  and  a  very  good 
French  cook  with  things  from  the 
American  commissary.  That  is,  we  can 
get  real  white  bread,  sugar  and  candy 
and  jam  (all  luxuries  in  France)  from 
the  Commissary  and  get  fresh  meat 
and  French  fresh  vegetables  from  the 
French  markets.  Fruits  are  rather 
scarce  and  very  expensive,  but  our 
cook  makes  delicious  tarts  from  the 
evaporated  and  tinned  American  fruit, 
so    we    really    fare    wonderfully    well. 
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I  enjoy  these  little  narrow  streets 
and  the  queer"  shops,  most  of  then^  kept 
by  women  whose  husbands  or  sons  are 
in  the  army.  Of  course  lots  of  them 
are  making  money  off  the  Americans 
who  are  willing  to  pay  a  franc  apiece 
for  pears  and  over  a  dollar  a  dozen  for 
eggs,  but  still  for  most  of  the  people 
the  war  does  mean  real  hardships. 
Not  only  the  death  of  so  many  of  the 
family,  but  every  day  privations.  Bread 
must  be  gotten  by  ticket  only.  There's 
practically  no  chocolate  to  eat  or  candy 
or  cake  or  sugar.  I  tried  to  buy  flour 
at  French  stores,  but  couldn't  get  it. 
Their  rooms  in  their  houses  are 
requisitioned  for  billeting  the  Ameri- 
can officers,  they  must  have  prisoners' 
quarters  built  out  in  the  garden  or  rent 
part  of  the  house  for  American  army 
quarters  of  some  kind  and  have  walls 
broken  and  driveways  injured  and  all 
sorts  of  harm  done.  Our  men  are  con- 
siderate and  certainly  try  to  do  the 
square  thing,  but  in  war  there's  no 
help  for  some  such  evils  and  with  the 
French  it's  so  long  they've  had  to  suf- 
fer this  way. 

I  have  a  delightful  French  friend,  a 
girl  in  town  who  reads  English  with 
me  and  who  lets  me  practice  French 
on  her.  She  treats  me  to  real  milk 
from  a  cow  (I  feed  entirely  fromi  tins) 
and  I  give  her  some  jams  and  Low- 
ney's  chocolates,  rare  treats  for  the 
French.  It  would  lireak  your  heart  to 
see  the  old  patisserie  shops  that  used 
to  make  our  mouths  water,  now  with 
rows  of  empty  shelves  or  else  selling 
only  tinned  groceries  and  near  cracker 
substitutes   that   are   an  awful    delusion. 

Family  News 

Major  Noel  B.  h'ox  was  mustered  out 
on  February  15th,  Captain  Alanson  G. 
Fox,  on  January  31st  and  Captain 
Stuart  F.  Freeman  on  January  2Sth. 

Lt.  Colonel  Howard  Fox  sailed  on 
Nov.  15th  for  l">ance  in  conmiand  of 
Base  Hospital  136.     The  unit  is  now  at 


Captain  Stuart  Fox  Freeman. 

Vaimes,  Morbiban,  France,  ciuartered  in 
French  liarracks  which  are  being  used 
as  a  hospital.  Howard's  address  is 
Base  Hospital  136.  A.  P.  O.  935.  A.  E. 
V .   l-'rance. 

The  following  unsolicited  testimonials 
are  fully  appreciated.  Mr.  H.  C.  Bridg- 
man  of  the  Brooklyn  Standard  Union 
writes :  "Thanks  for  the  "Fox  Family" 
which  we  call  "good  stuff",  particularly 
the  '61  letter."  Mr.  Datus  Smith  writes 
"t  ha\"c  had  great  pleasm^e  in  reading 
the  paper  during  the  past  year  and  am 
glad  to  send  in  my  subscriptioa,  But 
>ou  have  failed  to  absorb  the  principles 
of  Big  Business  in  war  time.  Instead 
of  giving  a  poorer  article  and  charging 
a  higher  price,  you  give  a  better  paper 
and  hold  to  the  old  price.  Perhaps  you 
may  some  day  find  place  for  a  Who's 
Who  of  the  Fox  Family  in  the  Great 
War.  A  concise  record  might  be  worth 
having.  What  a  fine  record  the  family 
has  made.  I  was  always  proud  to  call 
myself  a  "relative"  of  the  family,  the' 
distant,  and  now  I  am  prouder  than 
ever." 
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With  the  A.  E.  F. 

By  Howard  Fox, 

Litiitetiaiit  Culuiiel,  Meiiical  Co'/is, 
(Coiiiiiianding  OJficer,  Base  Hospital  136) 

On  November  9th,  of  last  year,  after 
nineteen  months  of  good  hard  work  in 
various  camps  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  I  had 
about  given  up  hope  of  getting  '"over," 
when  the  unexpected  happened.  Orders 
arrived  giving  nic  ro'.imand  of  Base 
Hospital  136,  and  incidentall\'  a  promo- 
tion. A  few  days  later  we  sailed  on 
the  sp  endid  liner  "La  iM'ance,"  which 
was  then  being  used  as  an  American 
transport.  My  lirst  surprise  occurred 
a  few  minutes  l)efore  embarking,  when 
orders  were  handed  me  by  which  I  be- 
came the  "Commanding  Officer  of  all 
troops  on  board."  The  honor  was 
heaped  upon  me  because  there  were  none 
but  Sanitary  Troops  aboard,  among 
which  I  happened  to  be  the  ranking 
officer.  Our  trip  was  luckily  unevent- 
ful, with  almost  no  illness  except  the 
kind  usually  ascribed  to  indigestion. 
Even  the  Commanding  Officer  must 
confess  that  he  deemed  it  wise  to  ha\'e 
several  meals  ser\-ed  in  his  luxurious 
stateroom.  We  had  the  usual  life  belt 
performances  and  were  convoyed  by  de- 
stroyers at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
our  trip.  Among  the  1,100  odd  military 
pr'.ssengers  were  JOO  members  of  the 
Arm\-  Nurse  Corps.  Although  these 
ladies  and  the  numerous  officers  on 
board  (including  40  chaplains)  were 
total  strangers  before  embarking,  they 
appeared  to  a  casual  stranger  to  be  life 
long  friends,  an  hour  or  so  after  the 
beginning  of  our  voyage.  A  congress- 
man   on    board    even    inquired    whether 


they  were  all  from  the  same  hospital. 
The  same  gentleman  a  little  later  made 
a  speech  at  the  usual  entertainment.  He 
discoursed  on  convoy's  and  then  re- 
marked that  he  had  never  seen  female 
passengers  irjore  effectively  convoyed 
than  these  nurses  had  been.  Before 
the  end  of  the  trip,  however,  some  one 
found  him  doing  a  little  convoying  on 
his  own  hook. 

We  had  one  distinguished  passenger, 
in  the  person  of  the  French  Ambassa- 
dor to  Japan,  to  whom  we  feel  greatly 
indebted.  We  now  understand  that  or- 
ders were  sent  to  us  in  mid-ocean  to 
return  to  the  States,  and  think  it  was 
due  to  his  eminently  reasonable  desire 
to  continue  his  journey  to  I'rance,  that 
\\e  were  fortunate  enough  to  get 
across. 

We  landed  at  the  port  of  Brest,  and 
spent  one  week  in  one  of  the  now  fa- 
mous "rest  camps."  The  perpetual  rain 
of  Brest  didn't  seem  to  hurt  us  in  the 
least,  as  not  a  single  man  was  reallj' 
sick  or  had  to  be  left  behind.  One 
exening  I  stopped  "resting"  for  a  while 
a!ul  slipped  out  of  "plot  84"  to  attend 
a  dance  given  liy  the  Marines  in  a  neigh- 
boring K.  of  C.  hnt,  with  music  sup- 
plied bv  a  band  of  24  pieces.  That  eve- 
ning I  didn't  turn  in  around  seven  or 
eight  o'clock  just  to  keep   warm. 

Since  the  first  of  December  we  have 
been  operating  a  hospital  in  some  old 
bVench  barracks  in  Vannes,  a  most  pic- 
tin-es((uc  little  city  in  Brittany.  We  are 
extremely  fortunate  to  have  compara- 
tively palatial  quarters  and  excellent 
"chow."     We  ha\e  had  as  many  as  1,500 
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patients,  35  officers,  80  nurses  and  nearly 
400  enlisted  men.  So  I  have  quite  a 
family  to  look  after.  Our  patients  in- 
cluded many  wounded  at  first,  who  were 
evacuated  to  us,  three  or  four  hundred 
a  time,  by  hospital  trains.  The  number 
of  patients  is  now,  however,  rapidly 
dwindling.  Before  long  it  looks  as  if 
our  unit,  like  many  others,  may  be 
broken  up  or  sent  elsewhere,  even  to 
Russia  it  was  rumored  at  one  time.  Our 
men  have  worked  like  good  fellows  and 
have  been  loyalty  itself.  Our  officers 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  twen- 
ty-three States  being  represented,  while 
the  majority  of  the  enlisted  men  hail 
from'  the  South. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  spent  a  day  at 
Tours,  and  had  a  fine  visit  with  Ger- 
trude MacVrthur,  who  is  there  with  the 
Y.  W\  C.  A.  In  the  evening  we  saw  a 
show  given  by  the  Argonne  Players, 
Division  from  Camp  Upton,  the  division 
to  which  Noel  belonged.  I  always  real- 
ized that  Gertrude  was  a  brilliant  young 
lady  but  little  did  I  think  she  would 
ever  attain  the  distinction  of  being 
classed  by  the  Army  as  a  "female  mili- 
tarized civilian  employee."  She  ap- 
peared to  thrive  upon  it,  however,  and 
never  looked  better  than  at  present.  In- 
cidently,  she  rattles  off  French  like  a 
native.  I  heard  recently  from  Kenneth, 
who  is  on  leave  at  Nice. 

My  distinguished  roommate.  ]\Ir. 
Hamilton  Holt,  is  at  present  in  Paris, 
as  a  delegate  to  the  Peace  Conference. 
He  was  also  here  last  spring  at  the 
front,  as  an  observer.  I  envy  the  lucky 
dog,  but  am  satisfied  just  the  same  with 
mv  own  job.  If  the  time  for  my  leave 
had  arrived,  I  would  certainly  visit  him 
in  Paris.  Speaking  of  leaves,  one  of 
our  best  officers,  who  hails  from  Idaho, 
expects  to  make  a  record  when  his 
turn  comies  that  would  make  Mr. 
Thomas  Cook  blush  for  shame.  In  the 
two  weeks  allotted  for  his  leave  he 
hopes  to  visit  England,  Ireland,  Scot- 
land,   Belgium,    Italy   and    France.      We 


will  have  the  disability  board  in  session 
on  his  return. 

We  recently  had  the  great  honor  of 
a  visit  from  General  Pershing.  We  had 
Ijeen  warned  that  he  probal)ly  would 
only  have  time  to  make  a  few  remarks 
to  our  Command  and  spend  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes.  We  were  therefore 
quite  elated  when  he  made  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  hospital  and  remained  about 
two  hours.  As  his  car  with  the  four- 
starred  flag  drove  into  the  hospital 
grounds,  our  entire  unit,  including  the 
nurses,  was  drawn  up  in  formation.  On 
saluting  and  shaking  hands  with  him  I 
had  the  same  kind  of  thrill  as  when  I 
saluted  and  shook  hands  with  General 
Sickles  seated  in  his  carriage  with  Mrs. 
Longstreet  near  the  "Bloody  Angle"  at 
the  Gettysburg  reunion.  The  Command- 
ing Officer  of  our  Hospital  Center  ac- 
coirpanied  the  General  on  his  inspec- 
tion and  I  followed,  trying  my  best  to 
keep  step  with  a  little  French  General, 
who  is  in  command  of  the  local  garri- 
son. If  Marshal  Foch  would  only  drop 
in  upon  us  now,  our  happiness  would 
be  complete.  I  might  add  that  he  was 
formerly  Colonel  of  the  35th  Artillery, 
whose  barracks  we  are  occupying  for  our 
hospital. 

As  t">  recreation,  no  one  need  think 
that  we  work  all  tlie  time.  Everj-  one 
tii.ds  tiire  to  dance.  It's  true  that  the 
Army  over  here  has  gone  crazy  over 
tlie  subject  and  riding  twenty  miles  in 
an  open  five-ton  truck,  on  a  cold,  rainy 
night  and  getting  stuck  in  the  mud  on 
the  way  home,  is  a  great  sport  for 
those  who  like  it.  Next  to  dancing,  the 
favorite  indoor  sports  are  collect- 
ing souvenirs,  discussing  the  ever-pres- 
ent question  of  going  home,  and  eating 
an  incredilile  amount  of  candy.  Two  of 
my  neighliors  are  consuming  it  at  the 
rate  of  a  quarter  of  a  ton  every  six 
months.  The  best  thing  after  all  is  to 
get  letters  from  home.  If  any  of  the 
editor's  relatives  or  friends  want  to  do 
him    a    kindness,    next    to    helping    the 
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assistant  editor  with  news  items,  they 
can  simply  send  him  a  letter  occasion- 
ally from  the,  country  that's  worth  all 
others  put  together,  the  good  old 
U.   S.  A. 

Luxury  in  Luxembourg 

(Letter from  Lt.  Edgar  W.  Freeman) 

Schoenfels,  January  10.  1919 
I  arrived  at  my  new    liome    last    night, 
and  discovered  it  to  be  a  grand  old  Schloss, 
North  German  Lloyd  style,  at    the    north 
end  of  a  little  village  of  perhaps  a  hundred 
houses,  each  with  its  little  pile  of  manure 
in   the  front  yard.      The  Schloss  has  two 
main  parts,  old  and  modern;  in  the  mod- 
ern part  live  the  owner,  a  Dutch  yonkheer 
and  his  german  wife,  both  very  charming 
people  and  fluent    in    several    languages; 
then,  too,  their  little  daughter,  a  diminu- 
tive Brunnhilde  of  eight  or  ten  years,  and 
also  General  Todd,      in   the  older  part  or 
half  of  the  castle,    we    lesser    lights    live, 
much    as    did  Ivanhoe  and  Brian  de  Bois 
Guilbert  etc.,   except    that    we    will    have 
electric  lights  as  soon  as  the  mechanical 
disorders  of  the  castle  dynamo  have  been 
adjusted.      Last    night    the  five  of  us  who 
were  here  dined  with  the  host  and  hostess 
and   fared  excellently,    but    the    working 
plan  for  mess  is  that  the  general  and  major 
and  perhaps  one  or  two    others    will    fold 
their    napkins    with  the  jonkheer  and  the 
rest  of  us  have  a  regular  officers  mess  in 
the    mediaeval    dining    salon.      It    seems 
very  possible  that    in    addition    to    being 
operation  officer  and  assistant  adjutant,    I 
will  function  in  part  as  aide  to  the  general, 
for  he  is  at  present  aideless  ;  one  aide  being 
transferred  to  an  organization    scheduled 
to  return  home  soon,  and  the  other    being 
sick  in  Paris  with  pneumonia.     So  I  may 
get  to  eat  at  the  upper  table. 

My  last  two  days  in  Arlon,  I  was  truly 


in  the  lap  of  luxury.  The  General  came 
up  unexpectedly  to  spend  the  night,  and 
I  secured  a  billet  for  him  and  ushered  him 
to  it,  and  to  my  great  astonishment  found 
three  charming  daughters  in  the  family, 
who  spoke  very  fair  English.  And  the 
General  and  1  dined  there,  and  we  had  a 
little  dance  to  victrola  music,  two  other 
American  officers  being  also  present.  We 
breakfasted  there  next  morning,  and  after 
the  General  left  in  the  forenoon,  1  con- 
tinued to  have  all  my  meals  there,  and  as 
I        had       practically        no       work  to 

do,  I  spent  most  of  my  time  there.  A 
most  hospitable  family  and  apparently 
very  wealthy,  lots  of  French  and  Belgian 
officers  dropped  in  for  lunch  or  tea  or  din- 
ner and  were  lavishly  entertained.  And 
the  girls  loved  to  dance,  and  could  dance 
in  perfect  New  York  fashion,  and  I  got 
quite  rejuvenated.  I  was  very  loathe  to 
leave  yesterday  and  plan  to  motor  down 
again  as  soon  and  frequently  as  military 
considerations  will  permit.  The  host  of 
our  new  home  knows  the  family  and  is 
going  to  invite  them  up  for  a  party  here. 
He  has  also  promised  to  invite  the  Grand 
Duchess  of  Luxembourg  and  her  sisters 
for  dinner  here  some  time  so  before  long 
I'll  be  breaking  into  royal  society. 

Schoenfels  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  tiny 
village,  north  of  LuxembourgCity,  15  miles 
or  so,  on  a  little  brook  that  purls-as  brooks 
should-  between  gloriously  wooded  hills 
which  rear  up  sharply  on  either  side. 
The  castle  grounds  are  spacious  with  lots 
of  towering  pine  trees,  real  old  Tannen- 
baum  style.  The  old  part  of  the  castle  is 
in  the  shape  of  a  lower,  five  full  stories 
high,  and  with  three  large  rooms  per  floor. 
I  bunk  on  the  third  floor  in  a  large  room 
with  four  beds,  four  washstands,  and 
three  big  double  windows,  but  the  size  of 
the  stove  is  unhappily  not  in  proportion. 
Keeping  warm  will  be  our  most  difficult 
problem,  for  the  old  Crusaders  or  whoev- 
er built  this  Schloss  apparently  thought 
the  best  way  of  producing  heat  was  the 
internal  combustion  method,  used  in  con- 
junction with  bowls  of  steaming  wassail, 
but  as  we  can't  have  the  b.  of  s.   w.  we'U 
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have    to  eat  lots  of  candles  or  fur  bearing 
fish,  and  they  aren't  so  easy  to  obtain. 

The  inhabitants  about  there  speak  platt- 
deutsch  mostly,  tho  the  official  language 
is  French,  and  thej'  aren't  exactly  enthus- 
iastic about  having  our  men  billeted  with 
them.  And  as  this  is  neutral  country, 
we're  in  a  rather  anomalous  position  and 
there  well  may  be  some  petty  international 
squabbles. 

To  Kenneth  from  Mason 

( IVko  has  adopted  the  former's  hobby  rfabhreznated 
spelling  in  "foregin  langiiages") 

Men  Cher  Kenneth  : 

Xous  avon  recu  beaucou  de  plaisir  de 
recevan  votr  lettr  trez  interessan. 
J'aurai  repondu  il-y-a  longtem  si  ma  tet 
n'avai  pa  si  occupe  avec  la  question 
"N'es-ce  pa  qu'il-\--a  quelque  chos  ( si 
seulemen  quelque  chos  peti)  que  je  pui 
fair  pour  les  pauvr  brav  garcons  Ameri- 
cains  la  ba?"  que  je  n'ai  pa  de  tem  pour 
ecrir. 

Nous  avon  regrette  de  I'absence  de 
toi-mem  et  Rachel  du  diner  de  la  famil 
Fox.  Les  membres  associate,  qui  avai 
maintenan  le  nom  "Bolsheviki."  son  tou- 
jour tres  conten  d' avoir  ton  les  descen- 
dants avec-eu-mem  sur  ces  occasions. 

\"otr  cousins,  e  cousines  aussi.  eu  de 
la  sante,  que  es  la  mem  que  a  dire  qu'ils 
se  por  tres  liien.  Alanson  esper  qu'il 
sera  a  son  maison  dans  quelque  jours. 
J'ai  eu  le  plaisir  de  le  voir  en  Richmond 
le  Mardi  dernier. 

Helen  et  moi,  nous  avon  entendu  la 
nuit  dernier  une  lecture  par  le  Colonel 
Bisho,  I'Ace  fameu  du  Corp  d'Aviation 
de  I'Arme  Anglai. 

Peut-etre  il  serai  mien  si  j'expliquerai 
la  system  de  m'orthographi.  Je  n'ecri 
pa  quelque  lettr  qui  n'es  pa  sonne  si  la 
ne  fai  pa  une  efTe  dan  la  pronunciation 
de  la  mo  ou  ne  montre  pa  le  plural. 

Au  diner  Walter  Freeman,  il  a  fai  un 
bon  mo  trez  amusan.  Xoel,  il  a  di  corn- 
men  un  projectile  du  cannon  a  entre  un 
chambre  ou  il-v-a,  et  done  Noel,  il  a  di 


Captain  Howard  Brooks  Freeman. 

"Ce  evemen  la,  il  a  arrive  justemen  avant 
que  j'ai  recu  les  commands  pour  revenir 
a  les  Etats  Uni."  Wialter  il  a  di  a  ce 
point  la  "Naturellmen  !  Tu  a  muffe  la 
flv  et  ils  avai  te  demenage."  N'es-ce  pa 
(jue  ca  etai  un  mo  bon  ? 

Je  regard  cet  lettr  que  une  illustration 
remarquable  des  avantages  incomparable 
d'nne  education  obtenu  a  I'Universite  de 
Yale.  Je  pari  la  lang  Francai,  aussi.  ai 
facile;"en  que  je  I'ecri. 

Nou   esperon  que  tu   revenirai   biento. 

Ton    pour  I'orthographi    simplefait. 
Mason  Trow'iridge. 

Family  News 

Cousin  Louise  Wait  has  received  her 
discharge  from  the  American  Lilirary 
Association. 

Howard  Freeman  has  been  made  a 
Captain  and  is  stationed  at  Marine  Bar- 
racks, Ouantico,  A'a. 

Gertrude  arrived  from  France  on  March 
31st  She  gave  up  her  service  in  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  as  overseas  secretary  immediately 
on  landing. 
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A  Chaplain  in  France. 

By  the  Ret.  Kenneth  C.  Mac  Arthur. 

In  order  to  live  up  to  the  family  rep- 
utation for  having-  a  fighting  parson  in 
each  generation,  I  applied  for  an  army 
chaplaincy  in  May  1917,  hut  on  account 
of  Harvey's  severe  illness,  I  withdrew 
my  application  and  did  not  renew  it 
till  Fehruary.  1918.  In  June  I  was  or- 
dered to  Camp  Deyens  and  after  sat- 
isfying a  Board  of  Officers  as  to  my 
educational  qualifications  and  absence 
of  conscientious  objections  to  soldier- 
ing, I  passsed  a  physical  examination 
and  was  assigned  to  duty  with  the  301st 
Headquarters  Trains  and  Military  Po- 
lice. After  two  weeks  in  camp  we  de- 
parted in  the  middle  of  the  night,  but 
left  Boston  in  broad  daylight.  Our 
fourteen  day  voyage  to  England  was 
varied  by  a  day  in  Halifax  Harbor  and 
an  evening  of  firing  at  a  supposed  sub- 
marine. Besides  numerous  rats,  I  had 
four  room-mates  in  a  small  improvised 
state    room. 

I  took  advantage  of  a  short  stay  in 
Winchester  to  attend  evening  prayer  at 
the  Cathedral  wliere  the  cross  on  my 
collar  got  me  a  seat  with  the  clergy. 
Crossing  the  channel  to  Le  Havre  was 
a  disagreeal)le  experience  of  cold  and 
sea  sickness.  Xext  morning  we  marched 
to  Ste.  Addresse  rest  camp,  but  as  the 
men  said,  the  only  thing  we  rested  was 
our  stomachs.  A  night  march  without 
lights  or  noise  lirought  us  to  the  rail- 
head where  we  started  a  30-hour  jour- 
ney to  St.  Amand-Montrond ;  a  town  of 
8,000  people  in  the  very  centre  of 
France. 

I  have  no  thrilling  tales  to  tell  of 
going  over  tlie   top  with  a   doughnut   in 


one  hand  and  a  hand  grenade  in  tlie 
other,  as  I  stayed  in  this  peaceful  town 
till  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice. 
However,  I  can  console  myself  l)y  the 
thought  that  it  was  through  no  fault 
of  mine  that  I  had  no  use  for  pistol, 
gas  mask  and  tin  hat.  I  think  I  have 
never  worked  harder  than  during  the 
four  months  I  spent  at  this  place.  Be- 
sides from  one  to  three  services  every 
Sunday  and  a  Bible  class  one  night  a 
week  I,  spent  much  time  visiting  in  the 
hospitals  and  writing  letters  for  the 
sick.  I  had  all  the  Protestant  funerals, 
sometimes  as  many  as  five  in  one  day. 
I  became  quite  used  to  the.  three  vol- 
leys, the  sounding  of  "Taps"  and  -  the 
other  forms  of  a  military  funeral,  but 
familiarity  could  not  l)lunt  me  to  the 
jiathos  of  the  young  men  dying  among 
strangers  without  their  parents  having 
the  consolation  that  their  sons  had 
"won  the  great  prize  of  death  in  bat- 
tle." Incidentally  the  germs  of  men- 
ingitis, pneumonia,  infiuenza,  etc.  per- 
haps constituted  almost  as  great  risks 
for  the  medical  officers  and  chaplain 
as  were  encountered  liy  tlie  men  who 
were  fortunate  enough  to  reach  the 
front.  1  shall  never  forget  visiting  a 
hospital  in  a  convent  where  men  dying 
of  pneumonia  lay  on  mattresses  close 
together  on  the  floor.  There  were  no 
plumbing,  no  modern  lighting  or  heat- 
ing and  no  women  nurses.  It  was  a 
staggering  responsibility  to  try  to  bring 
to  these  men  the  comfort  of  an  im- 
mortal hope,  and  to  send  some  word 
of   cheer   to   their   families   at   home. 

Besides  these  duties,  I  had  to  censor 
letters  for  450  men  until  I  was  obliged 
to  ask  for  relief  from  overwork.  I  was 
also    postmaster    for    the    trains    which 
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included  some  3,000  men,  but  I  was  able 
to  get  much  of  this  work  done  by  or- 
derlies. I  conducted  the  election  for 
Connecticut  voters  and  was  subscription 
agent  for  the  "Stars  and  Stripes."  I 
served  as  counsel  in  courts  martial  and 
successfully  defended  a  "rough  neck'' 
who  was  charged  with  robbing  a  French 
woman,  breaking  two  of  her  ribs  and 
assaulting  her  son.  One  of  my  duties 
w^s  to  call  on  men  in  the  guard  house 
and  I  certainly  found  some  tough  char- 
acters. 

I  was  billeted  with  a  delightful  old 
arch-priest  and  much  enjoyed  getting 
from  him  the  point  of  view  of  a  cul- 
tured Catholic.  I  was  entertained  sev- 
eral times  in  an  old  fashioned  Catholic 
monarchist  family  who  treated  me  with 
the  utmost  kindness.  About  once  a 
week  I  spent  an  evening  with  a  Sweden- 
borgian  family.  I  also  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Madame  Belle,  the  widow 
of  a  French  Colonel,  her  niece  and 
daughter  and  enjoyed  them  very  much. 
They  are  French  Protestants.  All  these 
relationships  formed  a  delightful  change 
from  army  life,  and  afforded  opportuni- 
ties for  practicing  my  scanty  stock  of 
French. 

The  76th  Division  broke  up  in  No- 
vember and  after  a  week  at  Chaplains 
School,  I  was  assigned  to  duty  among 
1,200  negroes  engaged  in  the  Fuel  W'ood 
Project  in  Haute  Marne.  The  con- 
stant rain  and  mud  and  lack  of  trans- 
portation and  meeting  places  interfered 
a  good  deal  with  my  work,  l)ut  1  tried 
to  hold  weekly  services  at  each  of  the 
five  camps  and  I  supplied  moving  pic- 
tures, magazines,  writing  paper  and  sold 
canteen  goods,  besides  doing  a  little  ed- 
ucational work.  Most  of  the  white 
officers  seemed  to  take  little  interest  in 
the  negroes  so  what  little  T  was  a])Ie 
to  do  met  with  appreciation  from  my 
black  sheep. 

I  had  two  weeks'  leave  in  February 
and  spent  most  of  it  with  Gertrude  at 
Nice.  We  stayed  in  the  pension  where 
my  friends  the  Belles,  lived  and  I  had 
a  splendid  time.  We  made  the  usual 
excursions  and  the  whole  experience 
was  a  delightful  change   from   the   Fuel 


Wood    Project    surroundings. 

March  10th  I  was  transferred  to  the 
Second  Air  Depot  at  Latrecey  where  I 
had  a  fine  post,  though  with  scarcely 
enough  work  to  do.  Besides  holding 
services  at  this  point  I  visited  three 
others  weekly  by  automobile.  I  had  a 
twenty-minute  flight  in  an  airplane  one 
day  and  shall  never  forget  the  expe- 
rience. A  three  days'  leave  enabled  me 
to  visit  Paris,  Chateau-Thierry,  Rheims 
and  V^erdun.  The  abominat'on  and 
desolation  in  the  latter  places  made  a 
deep   impression    on   me. 

It  took  from  April  18th  to  June  2nd 
for  me  to  reach  New  York  via  Aignan 
and  Marseilles.  The  ship  spent  four 
days  at  Oran  in  Algeria,  so  I  had  a 
chance  to  see  a  little  of  Africa.  Rachel 
met  me  in  Xew  York  and  1  was  dis- 
charged at   Camp   Dix  June  4th. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  did  not  meet  any 
of  the  relatives  in  the  A.  E.  F.  except 
Gertrude,  but  it  certainly  seemed  good 
to  see  her  both  at  Neuf chateau  and  at 
Nice.  I  am  glad  I  went  across  as  a 
Chaplain  and  not  as  a  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Worker  and  I  feel  that,  the  experience 
has  enriched  and  deepened  my  own  life. 
Probably  every  man  who  served  in  the 
army  has  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  in 
having  done  his  little  bit  for  his  coun- 
try and  for  that  better  organization  of 
the  nations  towards  which  the  world  is 
moving,  and  for  me  there  has  been  the 
added  satisfaction  of  having  tried  to 
bring  to  a  great  many  soldiers  the  moral 
re-enforcement,  the  divine  fellowship 
and  the  conviction  of  eternal  life  sym- 
bolized  by  the  crosses  on  my  uniform. 

In  the  Ordnance  Department. 

By  Cal'f.  Clinfon  Pox  Ii'iiis. 

Less  than  a  year  after  my  partici- 
pation in  the  Mexican  border  unpleas- 
antness. I  managed  to  break  into  the 
army  again,  this  time  as  a  1st  Lieuten- 
ant of  Ordnance,  a  posit  on  for  which 
I  was  supposed  to  have  technical  quali- 
fications as  a  production  and  industrial 
engineer.  I  reported  to  Washington  in 
November,  1917,  and  was  assigned  to 
active  duty  in  the  Gun  Division  of  the 
Ordnance   Department.     My  work  there 
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was  very  interesting  and  much  to  my 
liking,  travelling  throughout  the  eastern 
section  of  the  country,  assisting  in  the 
establishment  of  munitions  plants  and 
in  the  reorganization  of  factories  to 
manufacture  war  material.  1  was  kept 
continuously  at  this  work  for  about 
three  months  and  covered  many  thou- 
sands of  miles  and  saw  very  little  of 
home  and  wife  located  in  Washington. 
About  the  first  of  March.  1918.  I  was 
transferred  to  the  office  of  the  Cliief 
of  Ordnance  to  assist  in  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Ordnance  Department 
whicli  had  grown  from  a  personnel  of 
a    few    hundred   to   many   thousands. 

This  extremely  interesting  work  kept 
up  until  June  when  I  was  promoted  to 
Captain  and  transferred  witli  a  small 
group  of  officers  to  form  the  nucleus 
of  a  new  division  of  the  General  Staff. 
This  new  organization  was  headed  liy 
Gen.  Goethals  and  was  called  the  Pur- 
chase, Storage  and  Traffic  Division  of 
the  General  Staff.  This  division  was 
created  with  the  intention  of  unifying 
and  co-ordinating  the  Supply  Services 
of  the  army  and  was  given  the  widest 
powers  and  scope.  Within  a  few  months 
this  organization  had  centralized  the 
supply  activities  of  the  O.  T.,  Ordnance, 
Signal  Corps,  Aledical,  etc.,  and  had  cre- 
ated a  real  service  of  supply  on  this 
side  of  the  water  to  feed,  clothe,  and 
furnish  the  materials  of  war  to  our 
soldiers  who  were  fighting  the  battles 
on  the  other  side.  This  tremendously 
engrossing  and  intense  work  was  some 
consolation  for  not  getting  over  when 
I  finally  received  permission  to  go  to 
the  Aberdeen  Proving  Grounds  and  take 
a  short  course  to  qualify  me  for  the  job 
of  Ammunition  Supply  Officer  with  the 
artillery  at  the  front.  1  passed  all  the 
examinations  and  was  to  have  sailed  on 
November    15th,    when    my   hopes    were 


shattered  ])y  the  signing  of  the  armis- 
tice on  the  11th.  I  was  at  once  ordered 
back  toi  Washington  and  assigned  to 
the  desks  again.  This  time  as  before  to 
assist  in  organizing  a  new  division  to 
dispose  of  the  great  accumulation  of 
materials  that  would  be  left  above  the 
needs  of  the  War  Department  as  the 
army  would  be  demobilized.  I  was  con- 
nected with  the  Surplus  Property  Divi- 
sion as  chief  of  its  administrative 
branch  for  over  six  months,  or  until  I 
firally  got  my  discharge  on  June  9,  1919. 
During  that  time  this  division  actually 
disposed  of,  by  sale  to  the  public  or 
transfer  to  other  Governmental  Bu- 
reaus, over  two  hundred  millions  of 
materials  and  property  held  by  the  War 
Department.  1  found  it  harder  to  get 
out  of  the  army  this  time  than  to  get 
in  and  my  frantic  requests  for  discharge 
in  the  last  few  months  met  with  no 
response  until  they  finally  gave  me  my 
papers  just  in  time  to  permit  me  to 
attend  my  decennial  reunion  at  Prince- 
ton and  hasten  to  Chicago  to  embark 
on   a  new   business  enterprise. 

While  I  regard  my  career  in  the  serv- 
ice with  satisfaction  and  a  knowledge 
that  I  served  to  the  best  of  my  power 
and  ability,  I  will  always  regard  the 
fate  that  kept  me  from  seeing  some- 
thing of  the  actual  side  of  this  war  and 
from  being  more  than  an  humble  spec- 
tator   from    the    side   lines. 

Springtime 

By   Marion    Fox    {aged  9  years; 
daughter  of  Ethel  Fox) 
The  wind  is  blowing  fierce  and  wild, 

Cold   days   are   nearly  over ; 
Children  will  be  happy  then 
In  the  fields  of  clover. 

Violets  blue  are  peeping 

From   their  cozy  bed ; 
Winter  days  are  over, 

Spring   has   come,   'tis   said. 

The   pleasant   sun   is   shining   bright. 
The  snow  has  melted  out  of  sight, 
Birds    are   hopping   round   and    singing. 
Church   bells  joyous   songs  are   ringing. 
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Qvil  War  Experience. 

While  we  are  naturally  shocked  by  the 
horrors  of  modern  trench  warfare  it  may 
be  remembered  by  some  that  campaigning 
during  our  civil  war  was  not  a  picnic. 
Writing  from  Virginia  in  July  1863,  Uncle 
Charles  said — "I  hope  we  will  either  con- 
tinue our  march  or  go  into  camp  for  we 
are  bivouaced  upon  a  plain  that  has  not  a 
tree,  water  scarce  and  the  sun  hot.  My 
tent  which  contains  my  Lieutenant  and 
myself  is  one  of  the  shelter  kind,  6  ft.  by 
5  and  3  ft.  high.  We  lie  and  bake  and 
tell  what  we  are  going  to  do  "when  this 
cruel  war  is  over.''  The  troops  look 
about  as  filthy  as  the  Rebs  and  are  fully 
as  lousy." 

Another  letter  says  "we  are  having  very 
warm  weather  and  it  tires  the  mens  nerves 
more  than  cold.  1  manage  to  keep  pretty 
cool  although  it  is  hard  to  do  this  when 
one  has  to  wear  woolen  clothing  and  then 
move  around  in  the  hot  sun.  The  army 
is  losing  large  numbers  by  sickness.  This 
continuous  campaigning  under  fire  is 
wearing  us  all  out.  We  have  not  slep' 
outside  of  brestworks  or  from  under  fire 
for  the  past  six  weeks." 

Family  News 

Kennetli  received  his  discharge  on 
June  4th  and  Clinton  Ivins  his  on  June 
9th. 

Edgar  arrived  in  New  York  on  A  lay 
24th  after  twenty  months  of  overseas 
service. 

Bert  was  Consulting  En,gineer  to 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  did  investi- 
gation work  for  the  War  Minerals  In- 
vestigation Committee,  looking  up  de- 
posits   of   rare   metals.      He    says   "they 


Chaplain  Ketineili  C.  MacArthtir. 

made  a  bunch  of  smoke  gas." 

Gertrude  is  in  Washington  taking- 
charge  of  work  under  War  Work  Coun- 
cil National  Board  of  Y.  W.  C.  A.  She 
has  charge  of  the  Blue  Triangle  House, 
a  Hostess  house  for  rest  and  informa- 
tion  and  a   Recreation   Hut. 

Lyman  Hedge,  one  of  our  subscril)- 
ers,  writes :  "1  have  been  making  the 
world  safe  for  democracy  by  peeling- 
potatoes  in  Brest  and  other  French 
pleasure  resorts.  Am  happy  to  sa.\-  that 
T  was  discharged  last  month  and  they 
will  have  to  win  the  next  war  without 
me.  I  see  Howard  is  a  lieutenant 
colonel,  lie  has  nothing  on  me.  I  was 
a  private,  FIRST  CLASS,  in  A  Co., 
5th     Eng-ineers." 
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Fourth  of  July  at  Glen  Cove. 

The  annual  meeting  of  some   mem- 
bers  of   the   family   and  a   few   friends 
took    place    this    year   as    usual.      This 
has    the    dual    nature    of    a    birthday 
party     and     a     patriotic      celel>ration. 
I'ncle    George    presided    at    the    gath- 
ering   around    the    "Gettysburg    tree" 
and  said  that  in  the^  absence  of  How- 
ard   who    was     still     in     France,     the 
l)irthday     party     might     suggest     the 
traditional   play    without   a    Hamlet,    but 
added   that   as   we   had   the   good    for- 
tune   in    having    the    leading    lady    of 
tlic  troupe  present  the  play  would  go 
oil    just   tlie    same  and   proposed    that 
all     join     heartily     in     wishing     Mrs. 
Fappan   "Many   happy    returns    of   the 
day."      For    the     first    time    the     I<"ox 
Family       Quartette        consisting       of 
Helen,    Alan,    Xoel    and   Kenneth,    were 
all    on    hand    l)ut   as    they    kindly    con- 
sented   to    refrain    from    singing    the 
only     musical     features      were      some 
bugle    calls    and    the    Star    Spangled 
Banner  rendered   by   the   victrola. 

After  admiring  tlie  cedar  tree 
which  was  dug  from  the  firing  line 
of  the  12th  Corps  during  the  Gettys- 
l)urg  reunion  in  19L3,  and  lias  grown 
from  six  inches  to  nearly  six  feet, 
the  audience  listened  to  a  most 
pleasing  address  l)y  Judge  Henry  A. 
Gildersleeve.  Introducing  the  speaker 
Uncle  George  stated  that  Col.  Gilder- 
sleeve of  the  150th  Regt.  X.Y.V.,  his 
comrade  in  the  George  Washington 
Post  G.A.R.,  was  not  only  in  the 
12th  Corps  l)ut  was  in  the  same  di- 
vision   and    same    brigade    with    I'ncle 


William    and     Uncle     Charles     (107th 
Regt.  X.Y.Y.)  and  therefore  wore  the 
same    red    star    which    they    were    so 
proud    to    wear    on    the    historic    field 
of    Gett3'sl)urg.      He    was    moreover    an 
old    friend    of    the    family    and    might 
recall  how  some  of  the  elderly  ladies 
and    gentlemen     present    had    looked 
and    acted    when    they    were    kids    at 
Ellenville,   X.   Y.     The  party  now  lis- 
tened  as   heretofore   to   the   Declaration 
of   Independence  read  by   Mason,  and 
Lincoln's      Gettysburg     oration      read 
by    Alan.      They    were    then    regaled 
with    short    but    intensely    interesting 
talks     by     Xoel,     Gertrude,     Alanson, 
Edgar,     Kenneth     and     a     next     door 
ncighl^or,   Lt.   Coll.   Dykman,   in   which 
their    varied     experiences     in     France 
and  America  during  the  war  were  set 
forth      in      an      extremely      delightful 
manner. 

The  list  of  those  present  is  as  fol- 
lows :  Aunt  Elizabeth,  Aunt  Cor- 
nelia, Uncle  George,  Ada,  Anne, 
Bert  and  Bert,  Jr.,  Edith,  Montague 
and  Montague,  Jr.,  A.daline.  Gertrude. 
Kenneth,  Helen,  Mason  and  INIason, 
Jr.,  Xoel,  Alanson,  Alan  and  Joseph, 
Edgar,  Judge  Gildersleeve.  Mrs. 
Tappan,  Miss  Titus,  Mrs.  Leslie,  Lt. 
Col.  and  Mrs.  Dykman,  Mrs.  Robert 
Gair,  Mrs.  Phillips,  Miss  Carrere  and 
Miss   Ruth   Kane. 

Letters  from  France. 

(Extracts  of  letters  written  by  Lieut. 
Colonel  Howard  Fox  to  his  father.) 

Xmas  Eve.:  The  Americans  are 
getting  a  little  tired  of  the  Lafayette 
traditions.  Some  time  ago  the  R. 
T.    (Y    (Railway    Transportation    Of- 
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ficer)  got  tired  of  waiting  for  a  week 
to   get    a    brigade    of   artillery    moved 
from    their    camp    in    a    mud    hole    to 
the  port  of  embarkation.     The  trains 
kept    going     by     empty    and     he     de- 
manded   of    the    French    general    that 
they    be    used    to   transport    the    Amer- 
icans.        The       Frenchy       said       "no." 
So     our     energetic     friend     seized     28 
trains    by    force,    in    fact,    stole    this 
number     of     railroad     trains.       Quite 
some   theft!     As   a   result   the    French 
engineers    and    firemen    refused    to    op- 
erate   the    trains,    so    the    R.T.O.    put 
his   own  men   on   the   engines,   throw- 
ing a  guard  around  to  keep  the  irate 
French     away.       When     he     told     the 
French   general    what    he   intended   to 
do,    the    latter    threw    his    hat    on    the 
ground   and   stamped   on    it    (his    own 
hat),    in    fact    went    into    one    of    those 
French    "calms"    described    by    Mark 
Twain.      Some    Frenchmen    had    pre- 
viously expostulated  with   the  Ameri- 
can   who     threatened     such     an     out- 
rageous  procedure  as   grabbing   these 
trains   and   dragged   Lafayette's   name 
into    the    conversation.      The    Ameri- 
can  in  no  uncertain   way   told  him   to 
"cut   out   that   Lafayette   stuff,"  and   a 
few     other     things.       He     was     court- 
martialed      for      sassing      the      general 
but  nothing  came  of  it. 

Jan.  3rd  :  On  New  Years  Eve  we  had 
our  first  ball  at  the  hospital.  We  had 
four  guests  who  got  here  by  a  funny 
mistake.  They  were  downtown  at 
some  store  in  the  afternoon  and  one 
of  our  officers  was  asked  by  them  for 
information  concerning  an  invita- 
tion to  a  dance.  It  happened  to  be 
for  another  affair  but  he  said  in 
answer  to  their  questions,  "oui,  oui," 
and  as  a  result  thej^  ended  up  at  our 
party.  Moreover  they  stuck  it  out 
to  the  end  and  drank  toasts  at  the 
supper,  etc.  I  made  the  fellow  who 
was  responsil~)le  for  their  coming, 
dance  with  the  ladies.  They  walked 
all  over  his  feet  and  jabbered  in  a 
language  he  couldn't  understand,  but 
it  served  him  right. 


We  are  as  comfortable  as  possible 
now  in  our  quarters,  especially  since 
they  had  a  coating  of  anti-bug  paint. 
My  neighbors,  Quigley  and  Hauss- 
ling,  in  the  next  room  laughed  at  me 
for  fussing  with  whitewash  and  paint 
but  I  had  the  laugh  on  them  the  other 
day  when  they  found  some  large  and 
juicy  specimens  of  the  ciniex  lec- 
tularius  walking  all  over  their  clothes. 

Jan.  28th :  I  must  put  in  a  post- 
script about  Capts.  Quigley  and 
Haussling  studying  French.  Neither 
knew  a  word  before  they  came  here 
and  don't  know  much  yet  to  tell  the 
truth.  Their  talents  run  in  other  di- 
rections. However,  they  feel  it  their 
duty  to  stiidy  French,  and  having  be- 
gun in  an  unguarded  moment  they 
feel  they  can't  decently  stop.  On  the 
evenings  (three  a  week)  on  which 
their  lessons  fall  due,  their  peace  of 
mind  is  ruined  and  they  sit  groaning 
in  despair  waiting  for  the  professor 
to  arrive.  They  look  as  if  they  ex- 
pected to  be  momentarily  hung. 
They  like  the  professor,  but  would 
willingly  pay  him  to  stay  away,  if 
they  had  the  nerve  to  fix  it  up.  It 
is  a  nightmare  for  them.  I  do  all  I 
can  to  cheer  them  up  before  their 
lessons,  though  they  don't  seem  to 
appreciate  my  efforts. 

Feb.  1st:  Capt.  Quigley  is  sorer 
than  ever  on  his  French  lessons. 
Last  night  during  the  lessons  he  no- 
ticed a  big  fat  B.B.  crawling  over 
his  clothes.  He  caught  him  and  in- 
cinerated him  in  the  stove.  The 
French  professor  wondered  at  his 
nervousness  but  didn't  catch  on  to 
the  proceedings.  Haussling  had  twice 
been  bitten  on  the  neck  during  pre- 
vious lessons  and  they  are  sure 
that  some  of  the  professor's  menag- 
erie jump  off  from  him  during  the 
lessons.  I  have  therefore  again  de- 
clared a  quarantine  against  their 
room.  Of  course  these  old  bar- 
racks are  full  of  these  birds  but  my 
precautions     of     painting     walls     and 
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oiling  floors  in  my  room  have  repaid 
me.  This  is  all  the  dermatological 
news   I   have  at  present. 

Am  more  and  more  astonished  to 
see  how  amicably  our  soldiers  get 
along  with  the  French.  I  have  never 
seen  even  the  slightest  suggestion  of 
a  row  between  French  and  Ameri- 
can soldiers.  They  don't  have  any- 
thing whatever  to  do  with  one  an- 
other and  apparently  have  no  desire 
to  fraternize.  The  language  proposi- 
tion is  of  course  the  great  bar. 
The  kids  are  like  kids  of  any  nation. 
They  all  wave  their  hands  when  we 
ride  about  the  country  and  in  the 
little  towns  gather  around  and  stare 
us  out  of  cou;itenance.  I  have  made 
a  number  of  speeches  in  French  to 
assembled  multitudes  of  kids,  oc- 
casionally making  a  hit  with  them. 
Most  of  them  are  fat,  red  cheeked, 
husky  little  rascals.  Most  of  the 
soldiers  in  this  section  are  good  phy- 
sical specimens  and  the  officers  and 
many  of  the  non  coms  are  extremely 
natty  in  appearance. 

Mar.  16;  We  recently  had  another 
inspection  by  a  regular  from  the 
chief  surgeon's  office.  He  said  our 
hospital  was  in  excellent  condition 
and  that  he  had  very  little  to  criti- 
cize. That  pleased  us  all  as  these  in- 
spections are  always  bugbears  and 
something  wrong  is  always  apt  to  be 
noted. 

Mar.  29th:  Everything  is  going 
well  here.  You  ought  to  see  our 
basket  ball  team  play.  Five  games 
so  far  and  all  in  our  favor.  Every- 
thing in  line  of  athletics  helps  the 
spirit  of  our  outfit  and  I  encourage 
it  as  far  as  possible. 

Mar.    31st:     You    may    be    shocked 


to  hear  that  the  dance,  a  little  family 
one  was  on  Sunday  night  and  worst 
of  all  engineered  by  our  Chaplain. 
The  latter  is  quite  a  sociable  old 
boy,  weighing  230,  and  having  a  large 
family  at  home.  He  is  having  the 
time  of  his  life  learning  to  dance  and 
making  life  miserable  for  those  who 
dance  with  him.  Our  hostess  asked 
him  to  bring:  half  a  dozen  officers  to 
a  little  family  dance,  to  which  he 
agreed.  He  was  somewhat  horrified 
later  to  find  that  it  was  to  be  on  a 
Sunday  night.  He  was  caught  and 
died  game  and  furthermore  didn't 
seem   to  mind  it  at  all. 

We  have  movies  all  the  time  and 
shows  galore.  A  good  crack  was 
gotten  off  regarding  the  Teutonic 
idea  of  having  sort  of  a  "corner" 
on  the  Almighty.  A  German  prisoner 
was  asked  whether  he  still  believed 
in  that  "Gott  mit  uns"  stuff,  to  which 
he  replied,  "Yes,  God  is  still  with  us 
but  the  Americans  are  still  with  the 
French." 

We  have  at  present  14  prisoners 
of  war  in  our  hospital  as  patients. 
I  was  talking  with  some  the  other 
day.  They  are  good  of  course,  as 
they  can't  be  otherwise.  The  con- 
valescent ones  certainly  stand  at 
"attention"  at  their  beds  in  good 
style.  We  still  have  some  soldiers 
who  are  funny  ones,  that  is  they 
wouldn't  seem  like  soldiers  to  an  old 
timer.  The  CO.  of  our  hospital 
"center"  was  talking  with  a  guard 
lately  and  "bawling"  him  out  for  all 
he  was  worth  for  some  unsoldierly 
conduct  or  other.  At  the  end  of  his 
talk,  as  the  Colonel  started  to  walk 
away,  the  apparently  unrepentant 
soldier  asked,  "By  the  way  Colonel, 
when   are   we   going   home." 

April  10th:  Paris  looks  the  same 
as  usual,  except  that  it  is  fuller 
than  ever  of  Americans,  this  time  in 
uniform. 

I  called  on  Mme.  Belluc  and  had  a 
nice     visit     with     her.       She     was     as 
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charming  as  ever  and  spoke  l)cairti- 
fuUy  of  my  sisters.  She  was  cer- 
tainly  grateful  to  have  1:)oth  of  her 
sons  back  again.  One  had  been  in 
a  German  prison  camp  for  three 
years,  as  you  may  know. 

On  my  second  day  of  "Paris  leave" 
I   took  a   train   for  Verdun.      My   hrsl 
sight   of  a   devastated   village   was   on 
the   following   morning   when    passing 
through   St.    Mihiel.      It   is   impossilile 
to    describe    the    destruction    of    this 
and    many    other    villages    and    cities, 
some    of    them    fairly    pulverized.      I 
started    to   walk    with    another    fellow 
out    to    Fort    Douamont.    captured   by 
the      Germans.        We      "bummed"      a 
ride  part  of  the  way.     Everyone  who 
roams   around   the   front   gets   to   be  a 
sort    of    vagabond,    ready    to    jump    on 
any    sort   of   a   vehicle    whatever    that 
is    moving.      We    wandered    over    the 
battlefields    where    you    can    still    find 
lots  of  souvenirs.     I   found   American 
and    PVench    helmets    and    "75"    shells 
and    other    souvenirs    to    bring    home. 
In     wandering    around     the     deserted 
dugouts    and    among    the    former    gun 
carriage     positions     we    were     careful 
not  to  ''monkey"  with  hand  grenades, 
which    have    a    way    of    going    off    un- 
expectedly.     Neither    did    we    molest 
any   "dud"    shells.        Xearliy  we   could 
hear    cnsjineers    exploding    these    shells 
to   get   rid   of   them.      Some   time   ago 
a    man    kicked    a    ])Ox    or    basket    of 
something,   the   contents   of   which   he 
did     not     know.        Eight      men      were 
killed    by    the    explosion    of    the    con- 
tents. 
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Edgar     was     mustered     out 
service   on   July   12th. 

Miss  Cornelia  Trowbridge  is  now 
in  I'elgrade,  Serbia,  as  a  member  of 
the  American  Serbian  Relief  Com- 
mittee. 


Captain  Clinton  Fox  Ivins. 


Howard  returned  from  France  with 
his  unit  on  July  18th  and  was  mus- 
tered   out    of    the    service    on    August 

7th. 

Kenneth  has  accepted  a  call  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  Old  Cambridge  Bap- 
tist Church  where  he  expects  to  be- 
gin  work   in   September. 

BORX:— To  Capt.  and  Mrs.  PIow- 
ard  Brooks  Freeman,  on  Jul.v  10th, 
a  son.  He  has  been  named  Stuart 
Edgar  after  both  of  his  uncles.  He 
lias  tiTe  distinction  of  being  the  first 
of    the    new    generation. 

BORX:— To  Pr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Henry  h'ox,  2nd,  on  July  18th,  a  son. 
He  has  been  named  Xornian  Wright, 
after    his    uncle. 

BORX:— To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton 
Fox  Ivins,  on  August  4th,  a  daughter. 
She  iias  been  named  Elizabetli  Car- 
penter. 
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Recollections  of  Overseas   Service 

By   Major   Noel   Blccckcr   Fox. 

On  the  day  war  was  declared  I  was 
a  sergeant  in  the  National  Guard,  on 
the  day  the  armistice  was  signed  I  was 
commanding  a  regiment  of  Field  Ar- 
tillery. From  the  many  happenings 
which  crowded  the  days  between,  I  shall 
try  to  select  a  few  pictures  which 
stand  out  vividly  in   my  memory. 

First  is  the  departure  of  our  regi- 
ment for  the  port  of  embarkation  from 
Camp  Upton,  where  we  had  been  for 
seven  months.  It  was  a  cold  April 
night.  After  an  evening  of  waiting  we 
had  supper  at  midnight  and  at  one  we 
silently  formed  the  regiment  outside 
the  unlighted  barracks.  Instead  of  the 
usual  shouted  commands  each  order 
was  given  quietly,  and  in  silence  we 
marched  to  the  railroad.  It  does  not 
sound  exciting  but  it  was  the  start  of 
the  long  journey  to  the  great  adventure 
from  which  some  of  us  would  never 
return. 

Aly  next  memory  is  of  the  night  when 
I  was  officer  of  the  day  on  the  trans- 
port Northern  Pacific.  It  was  merely 
the  routine  duty  of  inspecting  the 
guard  between  midnight  and  daylight  at 
more  than  twenty  posts  inside  and  out- 
side the  ship.  It  meant  groping  my 
way  through  the  inky  darkness  of  the 
troop  compartments  among  rows  on 
rows  of  bunks  and  up  or  down  steep 
stairways.  It  meant  clim'bing  out  on 
the  fo'c'sle  in  the  teeth  of  a  head  wind 
when  I  rather  expected  to  trip  over 
an  anchor  in  the  blackness  of  the  cloudy 
nioht  and  be  thrown  overboard  by  the 
rolling  of  the  ship.     On  account  of  the 


submarine  menace  the  ship  carried  no 
hghts  and  it  would  have  been  a  court- 
martial  offence  to  strike  a  match  or 
use   a    flashlight. 

Fronx     Brest     where    we     landed     we 
went    by    rail    to    Bordeaux    and    there 
comes    to    my    mind    a    walk    we    took 
through   the   quaint   old   city   of   Saintes 
where   our   train    stopped    for   an    hour. 
It   was   at   sunset   and   as   we   had   been 
on   the   train    since   the   day  before   and 
had  another  night  ahead  of   us  the  bat- 
tery commanders   were  allowed   to   give 
their    batteries    some    exercise.      I    led 
Battery  C  on  a  brisk   walk   in   the   fad- 
ing    twilight      down      a      long     a\enue 
bordered    with     plane    trees    and    back 
through  a  parallel   but  narrower  street. 
A  city  of  importance  in  the  olden  times, 
Saintes  had  not  been  reached  bv  modern  in- 
dustry   and    retains    its    mediaeval    ap- 
pearance.     As    in    other    French    towns 
the   absence   of   all   able   bodied   men   at 
the  front  made  it  strangely  quiet.     Our 
men    sang    as    they    marched    and   their 
young  voices  echoed  from  the  walls  of 
the  old  buildings. 

Another  recollection  is  of  our  first 
target  practice  on  the  artillery  range 
at  Souge,  near  Bordeaux,  where  we 
learned  to  handle  our  seventy-fives. 
One  battery  of  each  battalion  in  the 
brigade  was  to  fire  that  morning  and 
all  the  officers  were  assembled  by  bat- 
talions for  instruction  in  "conduct  of 
fire."  As  Battery  C  was  to  fire  for  our 
battalion  I  was  given  the  first  "prob- 
F*"''."  The  77th  Division  was  the  first 
National  Army  division  to  go  to 
France,  and  I  was  anxious  that  my 
battery   might   be   the    first    one    in    the 
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National  Army  to  fire  the  75s.  As  the 
time  set  for  firing  arrived  I  sent  the 
firing  data  to  the  battery  and  waited 
for  the  first  salvo.  Before  any  other 
battery  had  fired  our  shots  rang  out 
and  the  four  little  cottonballs  of  smoke 
appeared  on  the  range  a  mile  and  a  half 
away. 

One  of  my  most  vivid  memories,  as 
I  suppose  is  usually  the  case,  is  of  my 
first  view  of  the  enemy.  On  our  way 
to  the  front  we  travelled  clear  across 
France  from  Southwest  to  Northeast 
and  after  our  third  night  on  the  train 
I  awoke  at  daylight  and  heard  the  faint 
sound  of  shots  in  the  distance.  The 
town  of  Luneville,  where  the  train  was 
standing,  was  still  in  the  shadow,  but 
high  in  the  air  some  white  puffs  of  anti- 
aircraft .shrapnel  were  lighted  by  the 
rays  of  the  rising  sun  and  among  them 
fioated  a  small  speck.  Four  putfs  would 
appear,  then  four  more  but  none  of 
them  reached  the  plane  which  rose 
higher  and  higher  and  made  its  escape 
toward  Germany.  This  became  a  com- 
mon occurrence  in  the  weeks  that  fol- 
lowed, but  the  first  sight  remains  most 
clearly  in  the  memory. 

In  the  same  way  I  remember  clearly 
my  first^  night  bombing  by  a  Boche 
plane.  It  was  in  the  tiny  village  of 
Neufmaisons  in  Lorraine  w^here  our 
regiment  had  its  headquarters.  There 
was  enough  moonlight  for  the  aviator 
to  recognize  the  ground  beneath  him 
but  not  for  those  on  the  ground  to  see 
the  plane.  We  could  plainly  hear  the 
whirr  of  the  motor  which  every  now^ 
and  then  became  silent  for  a  few  sec- 
onds as  the  plane  coasted  down  nearer 
the  ground  before  dropping  a  bomb.  It 
made  rather  a  tense  moment  of  waiting 
w^henever  the  sound  of  the  motor 
stopped.  We  guessed  that  he  was  try- 
ing to  demolish  the  village  in  which 
were  infantry  brigade  and  regimental 
headquarters  as  well  as  our  own  but 
all  the  bombs  exploded  harmlessly  in 
the  surrounding  woods. 

After  a  month  in  the  Vosges  we  re- 
ceived  orders    to   move    and   knew    that 


we  should  go  to  a  more  active  sector. 
All  our  marches  were  made  at  night  but 
on  the  first  night  our  guns  could  not 
start  unf'l  the  French  batteries  had 
taken  their  places  with  the  result  that  it 
was  daylight  before  the  last  of  the  long 
column  had  left  the  valley  of  the 
Meurthe.  Part  of  the  column  was 
climbing  up  the  steep  hill  on  the  west 
side  of  the  valley  past  an  old  castle 
on  the  hilltop  when  the  rays  of  the 
rising  sun  crossed  the  valley  and  made 
the  castle  stand  out  like  a  picture  on  the 
screen,  while  in  the  shadows  of  the  val- 
ley below,  the  tail  of  the  column  was 
crossing  the  river  by  the  old  stone 
bridge  whose  demolished  arch  had  been 
leplaced   with   v^'ood. 

Travelling  westward  two  nights  by 
road  and  one  night  by  rail  we  left  the 
train  south  of  Chateau  Thierry  and 
after  a  couple  of  days  rest  we  started 
north  to  our  new  field  of  battle.  This 
was  early  in  August  just  after  the  fa- 
mous offensive  which  drove  the  Boche 
from  the  Marne  to  the  Vesle  and  we 
were  to  relieve  one  of  tlie  divisions 
which  had  lost  heavily  in  that  action. 
Our  first  night's  march  took  us  to  Chezy 
,'ind  during  the  day  we  slept,  groomed 
horses  or  swam  in  the  Marne  just  be- 
low Chateau  Thierry.  At  sunset  we 
were  in  the  saddle  again  but  it  was 
b'ack  night  when  we  reached  Chateau 
Thierry  and  crossed  the  Marne  by  the 
pontoon  bridge  which  replaced  the  de- 
stroyed stone  bridge.  We  crried  no 
lights  and  there  w-ere  none  in  the  streets 
or  houses  but  the  glow  of  battle  in  the 
northern  sky  was  just  enough  to  enable 
us  to  see  the  jagged  outlines  of  ruined 
walls  from  which  echoed  the  rumbling 
of  our  artillery  on  the  stone  pavemerts. 
This  night's  march  took  us  to  Courpoil 
and  the  next  to  the  Foret  de  Nesles 
\Ye  were  now  crossina-  the  field  where 
the  decisive  struggle  had  been  going  on 
during  the  past  two  or  three  weeks.  On 
every  side  was  the  debris  of  battle, 
broken  wagons  and  caissons,  abandoned 
rifles  and  equipment,  and  heaps  of  un- 
exploded  or  unfired  shells  and  cart- 
ridges.   The    roar    of    the    battle    ahead 
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grew  plainer  as  we  advanced  and  con- 
tinued all  night  quite  different  from  the 
occasional  firing  in  the  "quiet  sector" 
we  had  left.  Most  impressive  of  all 
were  the  flashing  lights  which  kept  the 
northern  sky  aglow  as  if  with  a  bril- 
liant Aurora  Borealis.  Our  course  led 
us  through  woods  where  the  motionless 
August  air  was  heavy  witli  tlie  smell 
of  dead  men,  past  P'ere  en  Tardenois 
and  over  the  Ourcq  near  where  the  42nd 
Division  had  fought  its  way  across. 
These  niglit  marches  seem  to  have  made 
on  my  memory  a  stronger  impression, 
than  any  other  part  of  the  war  possibly 
because  of  the  feeling  of  uncertainty 
of  what  lay  ahead. 

From  the  time  we  occupied  our  new 
positions  along  the  Vesle  until  I  left 
the  regiment  to  return  to  the  U.  S. 
we  had  continuous  fighting,  mostly  at 
night.  Almost  every  night  our  infantry 
would  pull  off  a  "show"  in  an  attempt 
to  get  more  troops  across  the  Vesle  or 
to  drive  the  Boche  from  some  position 
he  held  to  tlie  south  of  it.  Perhaps 
the  night  I  remember  best  is  the  one 
in  which  our  division  took  the  "Tan- 
nery." It  was  in  a  bend  of  the  river 
and  filled  with  Boche  machine  guns. 
The  first  attempt  to  take  it  had  failed 
but  on  that  night  all  the  artillery  in 
the  division  took  part  in  the  prepara- 
tion for  the  attack  or  in  the  rolling 
barrage  which  accompanied  it.  I  was 
in  the  one-story  stone  farmhouse  used 
for  our  headquarters.  Blankets  were 
hung  over  the  windows  and  door  to 
keep  in  the  light  of  the  few  candles 
inside.  The  telephone  was  in  contin- 
uous use  to  receive  reports  from  the 
batteries  as  they  completed  each  stage 
of  the  rolling  barrage,  to  get  word  from 
the  infantry  as  to  their  advance  or  as 
to   the  positions   from   which  thev   were 


receiving  enemy  fire,  to  send  word  to 
the  caissons  when  to  bring  up  more 
ammunition  and  to  make  our  reports 
to  our  brigade  headquarters.  Occasionally 
as  gas  shells  fell  near  us  the  gas  alarm 
outside  would  cause  us  to  put  on  masks 
but  each  time  it  was  possible  soon  to 
remove  them.  There  was  no  sleep  that 
night  but  morning  found  our  infantry 
in  full  possession  of  the  objective. 

The  last  occurrence  I  shall  descrilie 
happened  just  two  days  before  I  left 
the  front.  I  was  living  with  two  other 
officers  in  one  room  of  a  two-room 
stone  farmliouse.  The  colonel  and  an- 
other officer  lived  in  the  other  room 
and  the  regimental  headquarters  was 
in  an  adjoining  building.  One  morning 
after  getting  the  work  started  at  my 
office  I  went  back  to  my  room  and  took 
a  shave.  As  I  finished  the  other  two 
officers  who  lived  in  the  room  happened 
to  come  in.  Just  then  some  Boche  shells 
exploded  near  the  house  and  I  thought 
to  myself  "sometime  one  of  those  will 
hit  it,"  when  there  was  a  loud  crash 
and  the  air  was  filled  with  dust  or 
smoke,  I  could  not  tell  which.  The  side 
of  my  face  was  struck  with  small  parti- 
cles but  I  did  not  feel  wounded  and 
grabbing  my  mask  and  helmet  I  rushed 
outside  with  the  other  two  men  who 
were  also  unhurt.  We  were  all  cov- 
ered with  plaster  dust  but  as  no  more 
shells  followed  we  went  back  and  found 
an  unexploded  shell  4  inches  in  diam- 
eter and  26  inches  long  lying  on  the 
floor  of  the  other  room.  The  holes  in 
the  wall  showed  that  it  had  come 
through  a  22-inch  stone  wall  into  our 
room,  crossed  it,  passed  through  the 
partition  into  the  other  room  and  after 
bounding  off  the  ground  against  the  op- 
posite wall  had  fallen  on  the  ground 
again.  If  it  had  exploded  as  it  was 
intended  to  do  there  would  have  been 
nothing  but  small  pieces  left  of  us  or  of 
the  house  either.  It  had  passed  within 
eight  feet  of  me  and  even  nearer  the 
others.  We  had  been  struck  by  bits 
of  stone  and  plaster  but  no  one  was  even 
wounded. 
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And  then  came  the  orders  which  re- 
sulted in  my  promotion  and  transfer  to 
a  new  division  in  the  U.  S.  and  which 
ended    my    service    overseas 

A  Visit  With  Martha. 

( Extract  from  letter  of  Lieut .  Col. 
Howard  Fox,  while  on  leave) 

"My  last  place  in  Ireland  was 
Queenstown.  I  'phoned  Martha  from 
the  station  and  she  nearly  exploded 
when  she  heard  my  voice.  I  tojk  tl.:- 
usual  "side  car"  up  to  the  cliff  tj  her 
delightful  home.  She  was  certainly 
delighted  to  see  me  and  fairly  de- 
voured everjr  word  of  news  a::)3ut 
home.  You  can't  change  her  from 
heing  a  good  American.  She  told  me 
about  the  entrance  of  the  American 
fleet  into  Queenstown  harbor.  She 
described  how  she  wept  with  excite- 
ment and  joy  while  wildly  waving  an 
American  flag  as  the  first  chip  hove 
in  sight.  She  told  some  experiences 
with  Lusitania  victims,  many  of 
whom  were  temporarily^  sheltered  at 
her  house.  She  loaded  me  up  with 
))hotographs  and  good  things  to  eat. 
Uncle  Robert  was  the  only  otiicr 
meml)er  of  the  family  to  have  visited 
her. 

The  trip  back  to  Plavre  from  South- 
ampton was  like  the  voyage  over 
from  N".  Y.  in  one  respect.  I  was 
again  senior  officer  and  Commanding 
Officer  of  troops  on  board.  I  was  not 
really  entitled  to  it.  as  there  were 
plenty  of  line  officers.  I  didn't  ob- 
ject, however,  as  it  gave  me  one  of 
the  three  staterooms  on  board.  The 
other  officers  slept  in  sort  of  a  "gen- 
eral ward"  and  thei  soldiers  on  the 
floors  and  corridors  and  decks. 

On  the  way  to  Paris  I  sat  with  a 
pretty  little  Salvation  Army  lassie, 
who  told  me  she  had  been  in  many  a 
dugout  under  fire.  She  said  the  total 
personnel  of  the  Salvation  Army  in 
the  A.  E.  F.  was  only  200.  certainly  a 


/Major  Noel  Bieicker  Fox. 

small    number   to    have    made    such    a 
fine    reputation" 

Family  News 

Charles'  address  is  now  445  South 
High    Street,    Bethlehem,    Pa. 

Alanson  has  become  associated  with 
the  firm  of  Charles  W.  Hill  and  Co., 
2  Wall  Street,  members  of  the  Stock 
Exchange. 

Xoel  is  running  for  Assemblyman  on 
the  Republican  ticket  in  the  7ih  Assem- 
bly   district. 

Stuart  is  now  with  the  New  "^'ork 
branch  of  the  W'illita  Lumber  Co..  of 
Portland,    Oregon. 

Edgar  has  resumed  his  association 
with  the  law  firm  of  Cadwalader,  Wick- 
ersham   and    Taft,   40   Wall    Street. 

BORN:,  To  Hon.  and  ]\Irs.  Xorman 
Wright  Fox,  of  Manistique,  Mich.,  on 
August  24th,  a  daughter.  She  has  been 
named  Jean  Gibbs 
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